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PRIZE ESSAYS. 

Our readers will remember that some months since we 
ofizred a very liberal list of prizes for the best essays on 
the various subjects connected with the Agricultural in- 
terests of the Middle and Southern States—Notwithstand- 
ing the value of the works offered fur the competition, and 
the ample time allowed for the delivery, we were mortified 
8 to find that so few writers had entered the lists fur the same, 
and on sume subjects no offers, were made. As soon as 
the time allotted for their reception had expired, such as 
were received were placed in the hands of a gentleman of 
a neighboring county, fully qualified fur the examination 
and decision on their merits—who, after retaining the es- 
says fur some months, failing to obtain the expected co-op- 
eration of some of his neighbers, finally returned the same 
without a decision thereon. They were then placed in the 
charge of E. P. Roperts, Esq. formerly editor of the Far- 
mer, from whom the annexed note has just been received. 
We deem this explanation due to ourselves as well as 
our readers, and shall in our 38th No. commence the pub- 
lication of the essays,commencing with that of Dr. Horton. 








———_~—- 





Samu. Sanps, Esq.:—Dear Sir,—I send you herewith the 
several Essays which you submitted to me for my opinion as 
to the one which. was best upon the particular branch of ag- 
riculture upon which it treated; and though in your very 
liberal offer of premiums, you embraced various subjects con- 
nected with the husbandry of the country, upon no one 
branch has more than one essay been received, except upon 
that of the ** renovation of worn out soils; upon which there 
are four essays. ‘These | have read with attention and care, 
and award tu that written by Dr. William Horton, of Harford 
County, Md. the prize. Each are written with judgment, 
and if the principles and recommendations laid down by the 
respective writers were more generally followed by our far- 
mers, we should not be subjected to the sight of so many old 
sedge-fields as we are at present; nor would the necessity 
and disposition for e-nigration in the old States exist to such 
an alarming-extent as it does. 

Upon the sobject of the “cultivation of Tobacco and the 
management of the plantation” there is but one essay, and, 
of course, as there is no competition for the offered premium, 
there is no room for my awarding it to ts author. But this 
I will say, that the paper which he has furnished does him 
infinite credit; for it is truly able and philosophic, and with- 
out doing the least violence to the feelings of his brother to- 
bacco planters, | may be permitted to add, that he only want- 
ed a competition to have entitled him to the prize. 

The paper on the culture of roots for feeding stock, dated 
at Princeton, isan admirable one, and | regret that for want 
of a competition no room for awarding the premium presents 
isself, 


There is but one article or the subject of the silk culture. 
and, of course, nu award can be had. 


T have thus briefly noticed the several essays, and regret 
that a severe illness of nearly four months, from which I have 
not yet recovered, having had four paroxysms of my disease 
the last week, and previous engagements, have hitherto de- 
layed my decision. Respectfully yours, 

January 25, 1841. Epwp. P. Roserts. 





BALTIMORE, MD. JANUARY 27,1841. 


We concur in the suggestion of “Patuxent Planter,” 
that such documents as have a bearing on the question on 
which he writes, should be placed before the public, and 
we shall from time to time, as we Nave hitherto done, give 
all the information which our limited space will admit in 
the discussion of the subject. We have on file several 
speeches delivered at the recent Convention at Washing- 
ton, but as our columns will be occupied for some weeks 
to come, with other matters, we fear we shall not be able 
to give as early an insertion to them as we would desire. 

_ We observe that resolutions have been introduced into 
the Legislature of Kentucky urging upon Congress the a- 
doption of measures for the protection of the interests of 
the tobacco planters from the burthens imposed upon their 
productions in foreign ports. 





Gen. M‘Durrie’s Oration—We commence this week 
the address of Gen. M‘Dufiie before the Agricultural Soci- 
ety of S.Carolina, and have no doubt it wil] claim the atten- 
tion of our readers. It gives another evidence of the im- 
portance of that principle which we have been anxiously 
endeavoring to inculcate upon our. Southern friends,—the 
necessity of so diversifying the operations of the planta- 
tion, as may to a greater extentenable the proprietors to 
free themselves from that bondage (for such ina degree 
it is) under which they are to neighboring states, for the 
very necessaries of life, in consequence of their almost ex- 
clusive attention to raising cotton—The sound, practical 
views of Mr. M‘Duflie, will no doubt have considerable 
weight with the planters of hisown and the neighboring 
states, and it rejoices us to see these evidences of a becom- 
ing spirit manifested in such quarters—the carrying out 
of which into practical effect, will be of a thousand-fold 
more real benefit to the South, than all the political dis- 
quisitions with which they have been agitated for some 
years past. 

[Since the above was written an extended review of the 
Oration has been received from the Editor, but notin time 
for this week, the matter fur the present No. being prepar- 
ed,and nearly ready for the press.] 

There is another matter, found in the recent message of 
the Governor of Louisiana, which is worthy of the con- 
sideration of others than those to whom it is immediately 
addressed—It is, that those who use steam power should 
apply it at proper seasons to the manufacture of coarse 
cotton and woollen cloths—At present the steam engines 
are not employed more than one-fourth of the year in the 
sugar-making process. ‘I'he hintis worthy of consider- 
ation, and may be taken in connexion as a part of the new 
system which we hope to see established in those regions, 
that of creating a home supply of all the necessaries re- 
quired for plantation purposes. 

The Governor also urges the necessity of a protection 
for the agricultural interests of his state, against foreign 
competition, in the following terms: 


“If those sound doctrines, which once prevailed in the 
councils of the nation, can again be listened to, it will not 
be diflicult to demonstrate that a protective duty is abso- 
lutely necessary to save us from being ruined by foreign 
competition, and that this protection, far from being mere- 
ly of local advantage, is as favorable to the other states as 
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to Louisiana, by the diminution which our product causes 
in the price of foreign sugars. We can also urge that the 
law of 1816, upon the coutinuation of which our citizens 
depended, having imposed duties on foreign sugars. solely 
for the purpose of revenue, we had a right to believe that 
those duties would remain as Jong as the government 
needed a revenue. Now that the situation of our finan- 
ces absolutely require new taxes for this same purpose, it 
would be absurd to pretend that the re-establishment of 
the duties of 1816, upon sugar should be rejected, solely 
because, while producing arevenue which cannot now be 
dispensed With, these same duties would protect our agri- 
culture, and enable us to supply the whole of the sugar 
wanted for the consumption of the Union.” 





Stave property.— What are Slave-holders going to 
do?—As emergencies have occurred in the business and 
prospects of each class respectively, we have seen con- 
ventions of politicians, merchants, manufacturers, stock- 
holders, and directors of banks, and last of all, tobacco 
planters, to devise measures for the accomplishment of 
common views, and the protection of common interests, 
why has not the alarm bell been rung by the slave-holder? 
Is there any class of American citizens s0 numerous, 
whose interests are more identi#al? Is there any species 
of property which the constitution. so emphatically re- 
cognises and promises to protect; and yet is there any, 
the safety whereof is now left to depend so entirely on 
the personal vigilance of its owner, or which is so im- 
minently threatened with total destruction? And yet do 
we see its owners shew any signs of alarm! proclaim 
the existence of- danger, or cal] conventions for common 
safety and deferice? Rarely, if ever, since men associated 
together, and relinquished a portion of their natural rights 
for the better security of the remainder, has it ever been 
known that so large a proportion of citizens, under a 
common government, waited with so much indolence the 
obvious and near approach of a great and ruinous catas- 
trophe, as the slave-holdets of Maryland and Virgina are 
at this moment contemplating the ruin of their estates, by 
the loss of their negroes. In estimating the value of 4 
slave that clopes, we are not to look merely at the price that 
he would fetch at auction. The slave is almost always held 
in combination with landed estate, to the profit and value 
of which, his labour is accessory and indispensible. To 
seduce his slave from the farmer, or to offer or afford him 
the harbour, employment and protection, which he finds 
in non slave-holding States, is as if you were to take from 
the blacksmith his anvil and his tools.—Of what avail, 
without them, would be his whole capital besides, in his 
bellows, his shop, his coal and his iron? The navigator 
on the ocean can as well do without his compass, as the _ 
land-holder in the South, without his slaves—Nor were 
it a fault, as it is not, is itany fault of his.—He inherits or 
acquires his property under the laws of the land, and un- 
der the terms of national confederation, and is as much 
entitled to its undisturbed and secure enjoyment, as he is 
to the bed on which he sleeps. Without assurance of this, 


the confederation would never have been formed ; and 
the slave-holding States might, at this day, have foand, in 





close and more prosperous alliance with another country, 
that profit and security for their peculiar property, which 
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iu their generous and characteristic credulity, they Were 
persuaded they would Gnd under the Constitution of the 
United States. . 

If it be posgible.that there are those among our readers 
who doubt the existence of the danger which we have 
repeatedly proclaimed as hanging over all slave property, 

that it i rifed in any thing which we have said, 
Jet him and, reflect upon (that which most immedi- 
ately prompted these remarks ;) the advertisements which 
fell under our eye ina single number of a late Washington 
paper, of which the following is an abstract, remembering, 
that scarcely a number is issued that does not contain 
some-new advertisement of a similar deseription. Even 
while we are writing, we hear of a case of the successful 
elopement of a negro, worth probably one thousand dol- 
lars, belonging to a gentleman on the head of West River, 
on whose estate we happen to know that for the last forty 
years the slaves have been housed, fed and clothed, and 
in all things and at all times treated, and nursed, and pro- 
vided for with, paternal care, and with an abundance that 
might be termed luxurious living compared with the fare 
of any white population in any other country on the 
habitable globe. No doubt is entertained but that this 
negro was instigated and assisted to escape by a free ne- 
gro of bad character in the neighborhood. Already 
he has probably fonnd his way into one of the “free 
States,” in all of which they find harbour and _ hire 
—perhaps into New York, where, in violation of the 
spirit of our national compact, and of the principles of 
common honesty, laws are made for their especial pro- 
tection from the reclamation of their lawful owners! 
But to the abstract of advertisements found in juxta- 
position, ina single number of a newspaper before us, 
which we make for the benefit of those who doubt the 
extent of the evit we are deprecating, and for the reflec- 
tion of slave-holders gengrally. 
For runaway Slaves. 





Henry Hilleary offers $200 
J.Ed. Keech “ 400 
Johu H. Bayne “ 300 
Thomas Berry “ 600 


Here then are four gentlemen who may be said to re- 
side in one neighborhood, who are obliged to pay $1500 
for the recovery of property, if it can be recovered at all, 
which, if the compact of our union were honestly and 
faithfully earried out, by all the members of the confede- 
racy, would never have absconded, or, if they did, would 
be, and ought to be as easily recovered as a stray sheep 
or a stolen horse. 

Nota slave escapes that it does not greatly diminish 
the value of as much land as he could cultivate, and with 


_ equal truth may it be added, there is not one in a thou- 


sand who is not worsted: and made unhappy by the 


change.—Confidently «do we repeat the conviction, that 
there exists not on the habitable globe, an equal number 
of human beings, of the same occupation, so free from 
bitter anxieties, whose wants and happiness are so well 
provided for and guarded, as are those of the slaves of 
the United States, if they coula but be left alone in the 
viet contentment of hopeless bondage for which they are 
fitted by nature, enjoying the protection of lawful and un- 
disputed authority, and the kindness which interest cic- 
tates, and whiclr fidelity of service is sure to beget. 
a those whe Sepead what can be done? we may at 
er—nothing by folding your arms, as the fool- 
h traveller waits on the bank for the river to run by 
leave him a dry foot way for his journey! Evils of 
the 1 s whereof is in its very nature 
y beyond the reach of individual exertion or 
sprowess ; minst be met and averted by communion of 
th united action. Of what account would be 
asolitary tobacco planter, or the isolated 
} whole class against the enormous duties 
on their industry in foreign countries! Suppose a 
‘and invidious to be imposed on A- 
ia ports, could a single ship- 
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owner put the ball of resistatice in motion? On the con- 
trary, do you not seeall other classes quick to “ snuff op- 
pression in the tainted breeze” and rush together as by 
one impulse—as every ant in the hill becomes agitated 
at the least sign of invasion, and takes instant measures 
for security of acommon fund. Whiat tribe in the vations 
kingdoms of animals, or insects, or birds, or of beasts, 
does not present to the listless slave-holder an example of 
wisdom, and a lesson of reprooft? exhorting and shaming 
him in every State, to instantaneous and united effort, 
for common security, for the time present and the time to 
come ! yes, inull the States for common security—for we 
may suppose that the most apathetic and short sighted 
cannot fail to perceive, that although for the time being, 
he on the present slave-holding frontier, must be the first 
to be ruined, yet when they of Maryland and Virginia 
shall have lost their last stake in this question, then will 
come the Carolinas and other Southern and South-western 
States, to encounter the same evils, with this serious dif- 
ference against them—that then they will be relatively to 
the free States, much weaker than now. In those States 
which have undergone the transmutation, and for the pre- 
sent, at least, have been ruined in the process of change, 
that sympathy which is the offspring of a common condi- 
tion, common danger and common stffering, will have been 
supplanted by indifference if not by hostility—and thus 
must it happen, that one State after another will have suc- 
cessively fallen a sacrifice to that spirit of aggression, 
which, in all animated nature is,and in all ages has been 
the spirit of power ; asthe most formidable military alli- 
ances have been cut up, beaten, and annihilated in detach- 
ments. Would it nt be well, therefore, if the slaveholders 
in all the States would, while yet they may, act upon the 
fable of the old man and his sons, to whom, on his death 
bed he demonstrated that safety was only to be found in 
union, shewing them that though the weakest could break 
a single stick—yet when united with others ina bundle, it 
denied the strength of the stoutest of themall. Oh,my 
sons, said he, behold the power of unity! for if you in like 
manner would but keep yourselves strictly conjoined in 
the bonds of friendship, it would not be in the power of 
mortal to hurt you; but when once the ties of brotherly af- 
fection ace dissolved, how soon do you fall to pieces, and- 
are liable to be violated by every injurious hand that as 

saults you. 

The Legislature of Maryland has been some weeks in 
session, yet we have not seen that they have even appointed 
a committee to consider if any thing, and what can be done 
for the better security of slave property within the com- 
monwealth. They seem to have considered it all sufficient 
to have provided in the Constitution that slavery cannot be 
abolished, or any change made in the relation between mas- 
ter and slave,without the unanimous consent of two consec- 
utive Legislatures. If their constituents are content, why 
should we complain. Personally we have no interest in 
the subject; butit is one which concerns a large majority 
of our readers,and in studying to promote their welfare and 
protect their rights, we believe ourselves to be pleading at 
once the cause of right and the cause of humanity. 


After all it might be more prudent and more conformable 


with our own ease and the mterest of our publisher, were 
we to keep in view in this matter the conduct of a worthy 
(atchat time brother) Postmaster, of Philadelphia —When 
Major Barry came into office, as new masters must make 
new rules, numerous changes were made in the mail ar- 
rangements.— Many of these were, to men of experience in 
the depariment, obviously, to say the least, injudicions, and 
could not fail to be attended with inconvenience to the 
public, and to bring odium on the department. Anxious 
were we as for the honour of a child, under all administra- 
tions for the reputation of a department to which we 
felt attached by long service, and could not help entreat- 
ing our experienced colleagues, in the large officez, to unite 
with us in explanation and remonstrance against these ill- 
digested innovations.—To these earnest appeals to the 
espril de corps of our old associates, we shall never forget 
the cool, brief, and emphatic answer of our friend S. of 
the Philadelphia office, who, if he had been so instructed, 
would have thrown the mails into the street. Skinner, 
said he, J never give advice to my superiors except when 
they ask it—and then, with great reluctance! So for ours 
to slave-holders who do not ask it, we may get more 
kicks than coppers—nous verrons ! 


Resumption or Specie Parments—The Pennsylvania 
Banks resumed specie payments on the [5th inst— ‘Those of 
Maryland and Virginia have agreed to follow the same course 
on the Ist of February. 
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Bive Grass in Viroinia. 
Kentucky Blue. Grass. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register : 
Frankfort, Ky. Oct. 22d, 1840, 

Dear Siry—] observed the inquiry of “a Farme;; 
your September number, in reference to Kentucky bl = 
grass, aud your request for information from Judge — 
nedy, of Termessee, or myself. You are perfeeil moa 
rect in supposing that Kentucky blue-grass js nth Ya 
same grass known by the same name in Virginia, |}, ; 
heard many Virginians denounce, like yourself, the ble 
gass of your state, as an abominable pest of the a 
field; I have no personal acquaintance with the plant " 
native of the Old Dominion had the goodness to bri : 
out a box of it for me, but it never come to hand. Pe 
haps I ought to be thankful, and probably you wil] ams. 
gratulate me on the failure of the conveyance, Anothe, 
Virginian threatened, if it arrived, to have me indicted f : 
the introduction of a horrible nuisance. ” 

; gg 
gusset oan tasteisd yoontls whageageoottale 
gras 8, is the poa pratensis of bo. 
lanists; not the poa compressa described in England 5 
the popular name of blue-grass. Our blue-grass has many 
synonyms—green-sward, spear-grass, June-grass, yard. 
grass, great or smooth stalked meadow-grass, &c, 

The following description is from the Gardener's Die. 
tionary : 

“Poa pretensis—smoothed stalked or great meadow 
grass—panicle diffused, spikelets four flowered, glumes 
lanceolate, five nerved, connected by a villus, stipule ab. 
breviated, blunt, root perennial, creeping by TUNNECTS, easiy 
ly penetrating into the earth and crevices of walls. Culm 
upright, smooth, scarce perceptibly striated, a foot or 
eighteen inches (in Kentucky often three feet) in height. 
Leaves smooth, of a dark green color, sometimes glaucous, 
or bluish, heeled, bluntish, spreading. Sheathes, the! 
length of the leaves, striated, smooth. Stipulas, short 
biunt. Panicle elongated, upright, very much branched, 
rugged; branches alternately decompounded, when 4 
flower spreading horizontally. Spikelets smaller than 
those of the poa compressa, oval four flowered, often five, 
sometimes only two flowered,flattened on each side, green 
or sometimes purple. Calycine glumes sharp, rugged on 
the back, a little unequal, three nerved. Florets bluntish, 
five nerved, scaricose at the tip, rugged on the back, con- 
nected at the base by numerous very long complicated 
villose hairs, the inner valves somewhat pubescent at the 
edge. Filaments longer than the glumes, another forked 
ateach end. Styles branched to the bottom. Nectary, 
two little glumes at the base of a germ; seed angular 
pointed.” 

You will be able to judge, from this description, whether 
the resemblance of the two grasses extends beyond that 
of their popular names. It is certainly a very great in- 
convenience that the popular nomenclatrre of the grasses 
is so confused and contradictory ; and he who shall write 
ja botanic description of them, appending all the popular 
‘names given to each species, in such a manner as to en- 
able the reader to distinguish them readily, will have per- 
formed a very useful and acceptable service to the agri- 
cultural community. ‘ 

I cannot venture to say whether it would be advisable 
to sow the blue-grass on your marled lands, with the 
view of smothering or destroying that great pest, wire- 
grass. | can only offer conjectural opinions. It delights 
in calearious soils; and | am not confident that sowing 
it on silicious soils would not prove an utter failure. | 
am informed of only two experiments made with itin the 
silicious- soils of Kentucky, outside the great lime-stone 
region. One of them, in the eastern part of the State, was 
a sad failure, the grass refusing to form a close turf and 
only showing itself in occasional tussocks or tufts. The 
other, in the southern part of the State, was reported as 
highly successful, but althongh the accounts represented 
the soil as wholly silicious and did not state the pres- 
ence of lime, I cannot but believe it contained some pore 
tion of calcareous earth. I have no reasonable grounds 
of doubt that, on your thoroughly marled lands, Ken- 
tucky blue-grass would succeed well. But the entire 
success of the experiment, | imagine, would depend, in 
no small degree. on the thorough spreading and incorpo- 
‘ration of the marl or other caleareous matter employed. 
Otherwise, J should fear the grass would not form an 
entire covering of close turf. In our pastures, blue-grass 
extirpates wire-grass, and, indeed, ultimately expels every 
other plant, and maintains the occupancy. I know. po- 
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thing that can maintain a long and vigorous existence 
with it,except iron-weeds or devil’s bit,a tall weed which 
infests our pastures, and which probably some of our far- 
mers, will be willing to swop even for your blue-grass. 

fam favored with a letter froma Virginia friend, for 
the last ten years a resident and practical farmer in Ken- 
wueky, no less distinguished by his knowledge and love of 
agricultoral subjects than his literary eminence, from which 
] will give an extract, more satisfactory, probably, than 
any thing I could say. From his long residence in both 
States, his opinions are entitled to much weight; and 
they favour the conclusion that our blue-grass may be 
successfully cultivated in Virginia. 

 Blue-grass, so called in Virginia, is not the grass cal- 
led blue-grass in Kentucky. ‘The Kentucky blue-grass 
js well known in Virginia as the yard grass or green- 
sward, lis roots cespitose, its flower stalk erect like the 
wheat stalk, its leaves really green. The Virginia blue- 
grass has a system of hard wiry roots, its stalks recum- 
bent and bent at the joints or internodes, and woody, 
tough and elastic, and its color is cerulean, or blue. Both 
belong to the poa genus. Almost every gentleman’s vard 
in old Virginia is set with what is called Kentucky blue- 
grass. The green-sward, yard grass, or Kentucky blue- 
grass, will grow on any rich loam, but delights in a rich 
calcareous aluminous soil. It will grow well on marled 
lands of aluminous earth made rich with vegetable matter 
or any kind except the leaves of the more astringent vege- 
tables, such as the oak, &c. The decayed leaves of the 
black walnut and black locust are its favorite food. 
Hence it grows well even in the shade of these trees. 
Lands made sufficiently rich to produce these trees plant- 
ed in them, and marled and sown with the seeds of the 
green-sward, will in a few years exhibit the appearance 
of Kentucky woodland pastures, allowance being made 
for the difference in fertility.” 

If it be deemed important or desirable to introduce a 
system of permanent pasturage in old Virginia, and if it 
shall be demonstrated that marling will render your lands 
capable of producing Kentucky blue-grass in perfection, 
and at the same time so compact as to bear the hoof, you 
will have rendered an additional service to your state 
and country, by the publication of the ‘Essay on Calca- 
reous Manures,’ scarcely less important than Townsend 
did to England by the introduction of the turnip. Blue- 
grass here bears somewhat the same relation to a thrifty 
and profitable economy, and the improvement of the soil, 
that roots do to the system of improvement-and profit in 
other countries. 

I have said nothing upon the modes of setting lands in 
blue-grass and of pasturing them, as | do not understand 
your inquiries to extend to those subjects. Il, however, 
such information, (or any other in reference to our rural 
practice) shall be deemed useful to the readers of the 
Farmer’s Register, it will give me pleasure to communi- 
cate promptly, on request, any in my possession. 

Your correspondent, having never seen a blue-grass 
pasture, well set, has a great enjoyment in the future. 
The sight of one of our glorious pastures is a tnousand 
times better worth a journey to see than the Natural 
Bridge of your state. I should be glad to see more Vir- 
ginians visiting among us, and would indeed be peculiarly 
happy to accompany Mr. Ruffin in a delightful round to 
the farms of our principal graziers—* tine old English 
gentlemen”—who would be equally glad to see him. 

Very truly, T. B. Stevenson. 

We are not less gratified with the contents of the fore- 
going communication, than thankful to the writer for his 
having so promptly responded to our call on this subject, 
in No.9. We shall be still further gratified, and some 
of our readers benefitted, by an additional communication, 
on the best mode of setting land in Kentucky “blue- 
grass,” or what we have known asgreen-sward. On not 
only that, but on any agricultural subject, we shall al- 
ways be glad to be indebted to the pen of our present 
correspondent. And we cannot but be surprised, that he 
should have had the slightest doubt (as expressed in his 
private postcript,) of such aid from him being desirable 
and valuable. Asa reader of the Farmer’s Register, he 
has known our earnest and often expressed solitude to 
obtain articles conveying practical information, from every 
authentic source, no matter how humble the qualifications 
of the pensman; and he,as the late editor of the Fanklin 
Farmer, one of the best conducted agricultural journals of 
the United States, had reason to know, by our selections, 
the value attached to his writings and to his editorial 


judgement. 


—— 





There is no doubt but that the valuable grass which 
he describes wi/d grow well on our marled lands,, even 
when the soil is so silicious as to deserve the term of sandy 
Joam—and on which not a trace of this grass could have 
been found, or induced to grow,-before marling. We 
have never known the seed to be sown, (or any to be 
offered for sale in Virginia,) and, except in old yards and 
garden grass plots, have never, known green-sward to 
have complete possession of the land. But whenever we 
have marled, even on very poor lund, this grass soon be- 
gan to stand in sinall spots of a few feet, or at most but 
a few yards across, and in so many places as to oppose 
considerable difficulty to tillage, though not to compare 
with the wire-grass (the English eoach-grass,) of which 
marl still more favors the growth on dry sandy soils, and 
the Virginia blue-grass on clay and moist soils. The 
green-sward, when lorming a close sod, of unmixed growth, 
would not be difficult to plough under—if desirable to 
destroy such valuable pasture—but when in small tus- 
socks, it is pushed forward ‘or aside by the plough, in- 
stead of being subverted, and is therefore more diflicult 
to be managed under a tillage crop. 

We trust that some of our several readers, who possess 
enough botanical knowledge for the purpose, will con- 
tribute to effect the object suggested by Mr. Stevenson in 
regard to the forming a convenient and correct nomen- 
clature of American grasses, so as to get rid of the intol- 
erable confusion which exists, in consequence of differ- 
ent vulgar or provincial names being in many cases used 
for the same grass—in other cases, the same name being 
used for different grasses—and in others, the common 
name of a well known grass of one region being given to 
a cifferent grass in another region. What is wanting, is 
not only to give: the botanical name and character and 
scientific description of each grass, but also a description 
suited to those persons who have no botanical knowledge 
—and a list of all the vulgar names known, and their se- 
veral localities. The preparation of such a descriptive 
list of grasses, or even the furnishing of any materials for 
such a one, will be a valuable aid to agricultural improve- 
ment.—Ed. Far. Reg. 

POSTCSRIPT. ' 
Frankfort, Oct. 26, 1840. 

Dear Sir,—I learn from a very intelligent Virginia 
friend, who did me the favor to dine with me since the 
date of my letter of the 22d inst., that the Virginia wire- 
grass is not the same so Called here. Indeed, he stated 
that he had never seen any wire-grass,so known in Vir- 
ginia, in this state. Here is another illustration of the 
utter confusion in the popular nomenclature of plants, &c. 

That which | have been taught to designate by the vul- 
gar name of wire-grasa, is not a gramineous but a small 
herbaceous plant, having a strong tap root from which 
small fibrous roots are sent out like those from the beet. 
Its branches run along the ground, and the leaf is very 
small, short and oval shaped. Blue-grass here obtains 
an easy victory over it. 

My Virginia friend requests me to say to your corres- 
pondent, that “if he will swop his wire-grass for Ken- 
tucky blue-grass, he need not fear getting a witch for his 
devil; but will certainly obtain an angel instead.” 

Ihave no doubt our “angel” would easily conquer 
your “devil.” Nothing can stand before it here, and J 
see not why it would not prove equally potent in your 
State. Mr. Flint beautifully compares its habits to those 
of the robin red-breast—delighting in the haunts of men. 
But you cau easily test its value by a small experiment on 
anacre of marled land. It would no doubt thrive well in 
your yards, by giving it a spring dressing of leached ashes 
or old lime. 

Perhaps it may be acceptable to your correspondent to 
ald, that our blue-gress pastures are easily cultivated 
when we wish to subject them to the plough. A strong 
two-horse plough can easily run through the closest tusf. 
The best practice here is, first to run just through the sod 
and turn it flat over; then following in the same furrow, 
bury it beneath the soil brought up by the second plough. 
Frequently, a third plough follows in the same furrow ; 
but the expediency of this is determinable by the char- 
acter and depth of the soil. You published a@ letter of 


mine to the Franklin Farmer a few weeks (or months) 
ago, on the improvement of the soil resulting from the 
grazing system, which your correspondent will find, has 
someting in it applicable to the subject now considered. 
The blue-grass sod, thus disposed of, never troubles us in 
the after culture; but ] doubt if you have sufficient depth 


need never fear being troubled by our blue-grass, if you 
desire to turn a pasture of it into tillage. 
Your truly, T. B.S. 





From English Agricultural Papers received by Yankee Farmer. 
ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A CLAY FARM. 


Sir—la your last January. number, Mr. James Read, 
Jr, in a letter headed “Management of Clay Land,” 
seems to consider the four course system the very best it: 
is possible to adopt on all heavy lands, and recommends 
manuring for white crops; now | cannot help thinking 
this quite wrong, because on a great portion of heavy 
land (fam not speaking of stiff clay, there barley is out 
of the question) it is not good policy to grow barley at 
all, and every other year is too often for wheat, and @ 
man does not like to sow one-fourth of his farm with 
oats; also because one-eighth is too much to have in. 
such a hazardous and expensive cropas beans, and if you 
have no mixed seeds, where are you to summer your 
sheep? For red clover is too profitable to mow ever to 
make adviseable to seed. Now the nine course on hea- 
vy land is quite a hobby of mine, it is not expensive, it 
equalises the labor pretty evenly over the year; it receives 
the half the manure of the farm when it is solidest to 
cart it on in ley, and at the most leisure time, after wheat 
seed, and has two crops to follow it, beans ‘and wheat, not 
wheat only according to Mr. Read’s plan with a fallow to’ 
eat up what manure the wheat leaves. 1 think it is allow- 
ed by all the best authorities to be bad management to 
dung for white corn; always lay it on for renovating 
crops, not an exhausting one; the better the green or 
pulse crop, the better the white which follows, and the 
more muck will be found.in the yard. Now judge be- 
tween us,—this is my plan for 180 acres of arable land. 
20 acres turnips, dunged, (or naked fallows without 
dung. 
20 do. oats or eee. 
20 do. red clover mowed, (and dunged if the previous 
fallow was not turniped.) 
20 do. wheat, hoed. 
20 do. winter tares, fed off with sheep; (if they eat cake 
or corn all the better.) 
20 do. wheat, drilled or hoed. 
20 do. mixed seeds, (no red clover) fed with sheep. 
15 do. beans, dunged after wheat seed’ time. 
5 do. peas, _— do. do. do. 
26 do. wheat, hoed. 


180 acres. 

He ought to keep 200 sheep by the seeds, taking them 
from the turnips, then the tares, seeds again, stubbles, and 
some of the second crop red clover, then turnips again. 
Can Mr. Read carry 200 sheep on 10 acres by his crop- 
ping? I grow little or no barley | admit, but wheat on 
heavy land pays best, and it only comes three times in the 
nine years, which is not enough to sicken the land, nor 
do the mixed séeds prevent the red elover from ‘planting.” 
Here are five beneficial crops to four scourging ones; he 
has half and half. 

f fancy where the farmer depends on his crops for ma- 
nure, no better course can be adopted, but where dressing 
can be purchased, the hundreds of Essex custom: is per- 
haps preferable. Fallow, Oats, Clover, (dunged,) Wheat, 
Beans, (dunged) Wheat. There is nothing more impor- 
tant than the course of cropping, it is often the primary’ 
cause of ruin or prosperity to the young farmer; no sub- 
ject in agriculture is more worthy of thought or discus- 
sion; would that some of your most experienced corres- 
pondents would give their opinion on 


The best course on stiff land, 
- Do. heavy do. 
Do. mixed turnips do. 
Do. hot gravel do. 
and by so doing.confer a service on the rising generation 
of corn growers, and ’ . W. 





Manures—Poupretre.—We publish the subjoined 
communication from D. K. Minor, who is the agent for 
the supply of Poudrette, in the persuasion that we do good 
service to all gardeners and farmers, by making known, 
as extensively as we can, the value of this manure, and 
the fact that Mr. Minor is now in a condition to supply | 
those who imay need it. yar ‘ 

He has great difficulties to contend with, but has so far 
overcome them, as now to announce with confidence that 








of soil thus to dispose of it. If, however, you have, you 


those who may subseribe for shares in the Compayly will 
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We can add our testimony to the value of this manure 
for garden vegetables—especially Couliflowers, upon 
which we made an experiment lest spring, that abundant- 
ly proved the superiority of Poudrette over the very best 
of other manure —Vew York American. 

| [The comuunicativns referred to were published on 
page 252, (Dec, 30) American Farmer.] 


_ The following communication, from one of the most respec- 
table and intelligent agricyliurists of Maryland, will be read 
with satisfactive by all who are seeking fur the best means of 
improving the condition of the home affairs of our State.— 
We should be pleased 10 hear from some of our friends of 
Talbot, and other parts of the State, on this subject. A new 
era has arrived—The business of the husbandman is no lon 
ger considered as an inferior one, and instead of crowding 
our over-stocked cities with their sons, to engage in commerce 
or the learned professions, we are pleased to observe so many 
fathers providing their offspring with the means of engaging 
in their own pursuit; and it is not a little gratilying to find 
that these young men are desirous of travelling out of the 
beaten tracks of by-gone ages, so far at least as to avail 
themselves of the lights of science and the experience of 
enlightened men in the duties of their calling. To-aid all 
such, the future hope of the State, it is becoming in all who, 
like Mr. Carmichael, fron: old experience and close exami- 
nation, caa guide and direct the young farmer in commen- 
cing, not to hide their light undera bushel, but to let it be 
seen afar off ; 10 direct the way faring pilgrim through life, ia 
order that he tay with more ease arrive the sooner at the 
desired haven of competence and contentment. We earnest- 
ly appeal ‘to the enlightened agriculturists of Maryland, not 
to pass this subject by, but to remember their responsibilities, 
and that they are not to live fur themselves alone, but for the 
benefit of their fellow-men likewise, so far at least as is con- 
sistent with the talent with which they have been entrusted. 
me For the American Farmer. 

Many articles have appeared in the Farmer, in relation 
to the value of the different breeds of cattle. ‘The Dev- 
ons and the Durhams seem to be the favorites. When in 

ood condition, they are certainly beautiful cattle; but f 
them both inferior to the Tinians, as I recollect 

them forty years ago on Wye Island. Perhaps if measured 
by the modern seale of perfection, their backs would not 
be found exactly horizontal. and their flanks sufficiently 
mt. The late John B. Bordley, in his husbandry, 
states that he obtained the breed, from a bull imported by 
Mr. Calvert, and he inferred from their corresponsive.ap- 





that the stock was. carried from the Island of 


Tinian to England, by Lord Anson, who touched there in 
his voyage round the world. Brooks, in his Gazetteer, 
states, that the island of Tinian is situated in the Pacific 
Ocean, in 15° N. L., that it is 12 miles in length, and 6 in 
breadth, and has on it at least 10,000. cattle, all of them 
milk white, except their ears, which are brown, or black. 
In. my early recollection of the cattle on Wye Island, 
they. generally answered this description. After Mr. 
Bordley. removed to Philadelphia, his part of the Island 
went into the hands of the late Arthur Bryon—ile soli 
the cattle freely, by which many herds in Talbot and 
Ann’s aties, were much improved; but little 

of the Tinian blood new remains in Maryland. Mr. Jas. 
‘Marray, of Annapolis, has some cows, which have a dash 
of it; aud when Mr. Skinner again visits the ancient city, 
I should be pleased if he would-scan and inquire of their 
rties as milkerg, - Mr. Turner, a Baltimore butcher, 
carried some of them from this part.of the country 
into. market, and ¢ould inform of their properties for 
beef. Some observation has satisfied me of the advantage 
of ing the breed of cattle ; but | showld prefer a bull 
from New nd to Old England.. The best drove of 
fat cattle lever saw, came from New England, and the 
e and rich butter which comes from Rhaie Is- 
Connecticut, proves the value of their cows for 
r hree years ago an intelligent Connecticut farmer 
use—he had no knowlege of any recenily 

at Said theirs was of the old stock of 
Bg cattle would suit our climate 
jeter than the English ; for I cannot 

2 men or Northern bulls would neces- 
as Maryland. On the con- 


‘at > Ball ad a pasture might here be. 
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1 saw the Teeswater cattle, at the late Gov. Lioyd’s, 
soon after his purehase—Ilis cattle hal been antecedent~ 
ly crossed by the Bukewells and the Tineans. | concur 
with Mr. Skinner, that Mr. Lloyd was satisfied with “a sin- 
gle Jip of Champion’s blood.” He sold Champion and 
the only bull calf that he raised from the rows, to Col. 
Powel. As I recollect, he esteemed the Tinians the har- 
diest. cattle and the best milkers, both important consid- 
erations on agrain farm. 

Some years after the Champions were introduced, | took 
some of my cattle of the cross of the ‘Tinean upon the 
old stock of the country; they hud been raised on the 
rough provender of the farm, corn shocks, corn tops, 
wheat straw, and grass in season. The Champions ex- 
hibited, had been nurtured with great care, and took the 
first premiums, and mine the second.. Whether they were 
compared with the Champions, | do not now recollect.—- 
1 think Mr. Skinner was there, and may have some remem- 
brance of the Show. 

The high price of labor, and the grain which is often 
poured into the Baltimore market to a glut, by the accu- 
mulation of the ‘Tide Water Canal, and the Rail Roads, 
and our facility for transportation by steamboats, admon- 
ishes us of the advantage of appropriating a part of our 
arable lands to grazing. The best breed of cattle and 
sheep has therefore become a matter of no small conside- 
ration.’ An opinion has been entertained that our lands 
were not adapted to the growth of the rich grasses. Un- 
der the three field system, when the grain crops came in 
rapid succession, and the grass-field was surcharged with 
stock, which cut it to the root, in its early vegetation, a 
correct opinion was not entertained of the capabilities of 
our soil. A better system of agriculture, and the bene- 
ficial effects of marl, with which our country abounds, 
has been highly instructive; and I entertain no doubt, 
that in many sections of the Eastern Shore, grazing 
might be as profitably pursued as in the high country of 
Maryland. and Pennsylvania. It is true under a heavy 
drought in Midsummer, our grass suffers more than fur- 
ther to the North; but it springs earlier, and if our im- 
proved lands be kept clear of hoof after winter sets in, it 
is in full luxuriance by the 11th of May, and our beeves 
can be sent fat into the Baltimore market by the 11th of 
June. This is not speculation, but the result of my own 
experience, ina small way. The grass on our salt water 
rivers is not as soon affected by the frost as in the high 
country. We seldom have occasion to feed onr cattle 
until December. { turned my milch cows on a lot of or- 
chard-grass, (whieh I cut for hay,) about the last of Oc- 
tober, where they remained till the heavy snow in De- 
cember, without other food ; during this time my winter 
butter. was made; and if | had a conveyance. I would 
send a few rolls in proof of the value of our autumnal 
grass, which few Baltimoreans know. Some vears ago, 
Mr. Barnum, “the Prince of Tavern Keepers,” attended 
one of our Cattle Shows, and | understood when he tast- 
ed the butter which had been sent on for premiums, he 
exclaimed, in utter amazement, “It is as good as I could 
purchase in the Baltimore market.” 

Witriram CanMicHae. 

Wye, Queen Ann’s Co. Md., Jan. 6, 1841. 

P.S. Since! wrote the above, | have seen an account 
of an importation of Ayershire cattle, by Mr. Cusshong, 
into Connecticut; and | have no doubt, that their cattle 
will be as much improved by it, as ours would be.hy a 
cross from Connecticut. W. C. 





The following was not intended for publication, but asso 
much interest is now felt in regard to superior animals, we 
wish to induce the owners of such in this and the neighbor- 
ing states to give us the pedigrees and characters there of, for 
publication in the“ Farmer'—and whenever the same is 
accompanied with a correct drawing, we will be at the ex- 
pense of having a cut made to accompany it. 


Bex Von, near Annapolis, Jan. 12, 1841. 

Samuel Sands, Esq.-- Dear Sir—According to prom- 
ise, I now proceed to give you the pedigree of my Bull, 
Lord Althorp, Jr., which J offer for sale. 

His dam is cow, Rliza, bred by Col. Ralph Watson, of 
Fast Windsor, Connectient, (now of Louisville, Kv.)— 
Eliza was out of cow MHolderness, by the imported bull 
Nelson. 

Cow Holderness, bred and owned-by Col. Watson, by 





imported Holderness, out of imported cow Flora. 





the dam of “Lord Althorp, Jr.” . 

For his sire, “Lord Althorp,” Col. Watson, who import. 
ed him, says—*Our certificates of him from England, say 
he was got by the Earl of Exeter’s famous bull, from, 
cow bred by Lord Althorp, (see Herd Book,) called Lady 
Althorp; and that she was from his lordship’s celebrated 
bull Firby, and his famous Colling’s Cow.” i 

I state his pedigree regularly as follows: “Lord Al. 
thorp, Jr.” calved July 10th, 1836—dam, “Eliza”—grand 
dam, cow “Holderness” —g. g. d. imported cow “Flora.” 
Sire, impor‘ed bull “Lord Althorp,” bred by Lord Althorp, 
(Earl Spencer,) and owned by Col. Ralph Watson ; and 
when 4 years old, weighed 2,426 Ibs. Grand sire, Ear 
of Exeter’s famous bull—g. g. sire, Firby. A plate of 
Firby may be seen in the Treatise on Cattle, a valuable 
work; published under the Superintendance of the Society 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge. 

For my bull himself, I cannot say how his size com. 
pares with others of his age, having no means of com. 
paring. He is, however, a remarkably thrifty, healthy 
animal, with fine spirits, and excellent temper. 1 owned 
him in 1838, when the pastures were burned up every 
where. He had the run of my pastures, in common 
with the rest of my cattle, with no extra feed, and was 
never in indifferent order. To prevent any disappoint 
ment as to his appearance, I will say he has never been 
kept by a groom ;and although in good order, and a noble 
looking animal, his coat is not as silky as it might be 
made. From his pedigree you may judge his value as an 
animal to raise from, particularly the great weight of his 
sire, at the age of only four years. By referring to Vol, 
1, No. 43, of the “ American Farmer,” (new series,) you 
will seeanotice from the “Louisville Journal,” that Gen, 
Watson, so distinguished as a raiser of fine Stock, has 
gone to Kentucky with thirty head of fine blooded cat 
tle. “His bull“Lord Althorp,” (the sire of my bull,) is 
said to be one of the noblest animals in the world, and 
has taken the premium wherever he has been exhibited.” 
Lord Althorp, now Earl Spencer, who raised the bull, 
you will see spoken of in the Cultivator, June No. 1840, 
as “Presidentof the English Agricultural Society—of the 
Smithfield Club, &c., and probably the most extensive 
breeder of pure Short Horns in the world.”—See article 
on Durham Cattle, June No. 1840. Valuable as he may 
seem as a getter of stock pure and fine in all respects, for 
which the breed are remarkable, | think he may be partie- 
ularly so as a getter of stock for the dairy, from these 
facts: His dam, the cow Eliza, (from the statements | 
hold,) atthe time of having her first calf, and being then 
but é2vo years old, gave on good pasture, 24 quarts of milk 
per day, and averaged, until she was sold at the sale of 
the American Institute, in New-York, four months after 
calving, 20 quarts per day. The cow Holderness, dam of 
Eliza, and grand dam of my bull, gave 36 quarts per day. 
It isa fact known to scientific breeders, that the dam will 
almost constantly transmit any remarkable quality to her 
descendants, through her male offspring. On this ground 
I look with confidence for fine milkers, to my present 
stock of young cattle, and believe my bull to be more val- 
uable than otherwise he would be. Were it not, that] 
intend as | told you, to dispose of my present stock of 
cows, and that my heifers, being sired by this bull, will 
require another, I should hold him at least $100 higher. 

Yours, with respect, N. B. WortuineG ton. 





East Ixpta Corron.—The N. York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser has a notice, derived from the London Times, of 
some experiments that were made on the 18th of Decem- 
ber to test the value of the American cotton gin for clean- 
sing Eastern cotton. Two machines, one made by 
Brookes, the other by Jones, were used. The former 
worked well, but the latter did not it being out of order. 
The. Brookes gin had sixty-five saws, and was equal to 
the cleaning of eight hundred pounds of cotton per diem. 
The cost of this gin is £75. 

Much information was given by several gentlemen pres 
ent, all of whom agreed on the practicability of bringing 
East India cotton into the market equal to the shori stapled 
American, and it was stated that the accounts from Bom- 
hay, of the first experiments of the Americans sent out by 
the Hon. India Company, in-cleaning the cotton with the 
American gin, were highly satisfactory. A large sample 
of cotton cleaned in India by the East India Cotton Com- 
pany wasalso shown, and highly approved of as being of 
an excellent color, and free from the seed, sand, and dirt 
which are usually found in East India cotton. 
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: Tue ‘Yosacco Question. 
To the Editor of the American Farmer : 

[ again have to trouble you, Mr. Editor, upon the snb- 
‘ect of my lastarticle. Jn perusing the remarks of our 
able Representative in Congress (Mr. Jenifer.) upon the 
epening of the ‘Tobacco Convention, | find the follow- 
ing statement, which is, in itself, a perfect reply to the 


. arguments and views of the Editor of the Richmond Whig, 


upon the probable operation of the system we recom- 
mend to be pursued in regard to the tobaceo trade, 

Mr. J. says, “1 will call the attention of the Conven- 
tion to the opinions of Englisly writers themselves, as to 
the eflect of the reduction of duties on the cousumption 
of tobaceo.—The following article is taken from the 
«London Gazette’ of the 4th Nov,” : 

‘Amongst the several articles which afford the most 
striking instances of the immediate effects of taxation in 
limiting the consumption of comivodities subjected to its 
burden, we notice in the first place the article of tobacco. 

‘The principal supply of this article is obtained from 
America, and a few facts relative to its consumption will 
exhibit, in a very palpable manner, the effects of fiscal du- 
ties. Letus first see what these effects have been in Ire- 

d. 

—- 1792, the duty on tobaeco was 1s. per lb., and. the 
quantity upon which the duty was paid was 1,767,591 lbs.; 
asuccession of changes was subsequently made in the 
amount of duty, and the effects of these changes upon the 
consumption of the article were of a very striking char- 
acter. 

‘In 1793, the duty was reduced to 6d., and the con- 
sumption at once rose to 5,568,875, and in the course of 
the following year to 9,426,211 lbs. - 

‘In 1795, the duty was increased to Sd., and the con- 
sumption fell to 7,974,409 Ibs., and in the year following 

‘@ 6,045,790 lbs. 
, ‘In 1798, the duty was again increased to 1s., and the 
eonsumption was reduced to. 4,984,12% Ibs. 

‘In England the effects of the duty was not quite so 
marked, but was sufficiently so to illustrate our position.’ 

J will not follow out the whole extract, except to in- 
sert the last clause of it. 

+11 is important to remark, too, that it is not only on the 
consumption of the inferior article that the heavy duties 
are found to operate thus injuriously—In proof of this, 
areference may be made to the consumption of segars.— 
From 1819 to 1826, segars paid a duty of 18s. per lb.,and 
produced in the last mentioned year, a revenue of £7,752. 
The duty was subsequently reduced 50 cent., and in 1836 
it produced a revenue amounting to £63,746.; being an 
increase of about $00 per cent.!! Nothing could more 
plainly prove that the rich and the poor are alike influ- 
‘enced in their consumption of taxed commodities by the a- 
mount of the duty they bear.” 

What does all this prove? Does it not prove clearly 
my former position. Firstly, the lower the duty upon an 
article of luxury, especially, the more will be imported 
and the greater the consumption will be by both rich and 
poor. Seconily, the lower the duties on tobacco the greater 
the revenue to the government of. Europe; therefore, it 
will be alike advantageous to the monarch and the planter, 
to lower the duties on tobacco. Thirdly, it proves that 
the lower the duties the greater the consumption; the 
more consumed the greater the demand; and as you in- 
erease the demand, you benefit. the producer by raising 
the price; for we all know that the demand regulates the 
price ofanarticle.  * 

Would it not be well to give us frequent and full ex- 
tracts from the public documents relating to this matter? 

A. Patuxent: PLanter. 





ImporTANT TO Panrers.—We extract the- following 
from the Salisbury N.C. Watchman: 

“We have this day seena machine for planting Cotton, 
which, we think, well merits this notice. It was invent. 
ed in Yanceville, N.C. by two young men of the name of 
Miner and Phelps, whe are Carriage Makers, by trade ; 
and for which they have obtained a patent right. The 
merit in the machinery consists inits opening the furrow, 
sowing the Seed, and covering it, which we are informed 
and believe it does with: more regularity than can possibly 
be done in the usual way, all in the same way and with 
as much case as simply ploughinga furrow. It is so con- 
structed as to be used for planting Curn, also—either in 
thecks or drills. " 

We are more , pleased in, seeing, improvements in the 
planting and agricultural world than any other depart- 





ment of business; aud we would rejoice to see the qal i- 
ties of the above invention full tested by the Rowan plant- 
ers. That it is an jprovement in planting—and jabor- 
saving, there can be no danbt; and we feel equally certain 


‘it will be generally taken into use by all who are nat re- 


solved to plod in the beaten tracks of their ancestors a- 
lone; or, in other words, content to do as our fathers 
done.” 


Rariv GrowtH ix Swine—Metuop or FEEpING. 

We give the system of feeding swine as practised with 
success hy one who has much experience, has made 
many experiments, and is among the most iniclligent on 
this subject. We da not suppose that this mode of feed- 
ing is well suited to the farmer, who can feed with 
less expense on apples, pumpkins, and a larger proportion 
of roots, but it shows a method of using grain to advan- 
tage, which wall be interesting to every one. 

As to the growth in this case, it was not ascertained 
with precision, excepting in one instance. A pig was 
weighed at 85 lbs. and in four and a half days he was 
weighed again on the same balance, and in the same state 
as to fullness, and his weight was 98 Ibs. It was sup- 
posed that other pigs in the herd gained as much, if not 
more than this one which was the subject of particular 
experiment. 

There were 50 pigs in the herd, all in a thriving con- 
dition, and weighing on an average about 75 lbs. each. 
They were fed twice a day on sculded corn meal, with a 
little raw corn thrown to them at each time. Boiling 
water was poured upon the meal, and thoroughly mixed 
to seald it; this cooked it in some measure, and in a short 
time cold water was added, so as to make it sufficiently 
cool, and in this way three pecks of meal made about a 
barrel of food. 

About halla bushel of raw sugar beets was given three 
times a day. With the meal was a small quantity of salt 
fish which was put into the water as it was heating. ‘This 
was for seasoning. Beeves’ livers were also given. 

This lot of pigs usually eat about the following quan- 
tities perday. 14 bushels meal ; 5 to Sths old cheap salt 
fish; 14 bushels beets and 25 livers. The above food 
would be very cheap, excepting the livers, the price of 
which we do not know, and in making excellent pork we 
should choose to dispense with them. The hog is doubt- 
less partially carniverous and will thrive better for having 
some animal food. but it does not produce pork so palat- 
able as that mate from vegetable food. 


14 bushels meat 70 cts., $1,05 
Salt fish, old and cheap, 10 
1} bushels sugar beets, 25 


$1,40 
This is two cents a day for each pig, besides the liver. 
—Yunkce Furmer. 





Tue Rainsow. 

This is a dependant upon the presence of aqueous va- 
por in the clouds. Round transparent bodies have the 
power of separating white light into its elementous colors. 
The rainbow is always noticed to be opposite the sun, 
and to happen only when a shower is falling in that di- 
rection. We often see two rainbows; the inner one we 
call the primary one, and the exterior one, although gen- 
erally less vivid, the secondary one. In the latter, the 
colors are reversed. If those bodies, which we call 
transparent, were really so, they would be invisible, be- 
cause we only see bodies in consequence of the light re- 
flected upon them. In this manner we see how the col- 
ors of the rainbow are reflected from the litle particles of 
aqueous vapor, after being reflected through them. The 
arched form of the rainbow is neither owing to the 
roundness. of the sun or the earth, but to the angle at 
which the rays of light are obliged to proceed to cause 
the rainbow ; and itis obvious, that a straight line would 
not present a-similar angle to our eyes throughout its 
length. When the shower falls fast, the colors of the rain- 
bow are observed io be constant; but if. the shower is 
light, the colors vanish at intervals, .'The outer bow is 
colored by the reflection of the -inner. It is less intense 
in color, but broader. Under very .favorable cireum- 
stances, three, and sometimes fou:, bowa are seen ; but na 
rainbow can be seen unless the sun is at an angle between 
nothing and forty-five degrees.—U. S. Gazette. 


The. news by the Steamer at Buston, gives a favorable 
accuunt uf the Cotton market. 


ANNIVERSAI.\, GRATION 

4 orT & 

STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 8. CAROLINA: 
By Gen. George Mc Duffie : 


Rend before the Society, on the 26th Nevember, 1840, at their 
annual meeting, in the Hallof the House of Representatives. 

Gentlemen of the State Agricultaral Society of South 
Carolina :—I\ enter upon the performance of the task.you 
have been pleased in assign me, with a due sense of ite 
importance, and a corresponding regret that | shall not be 
able to fulfil either my own wishes or your reasonable 
expectations. J.may ¢onfiden/ly trust, however, that this 
unpretending contribution to the cause of agricultural 
improvement, will be received in the spiritin which it is 
offered ; and that the partiality to which I am indebted for 
the honor of now addressing you, on the, greatest and 
most neglected of all the sources of public prosperity, will 
insure, for unavoidable imperfections of such a perform- 
ance, your liberal and indulgent consideration. 

The art of cultivating the earth, and of ingreasing and 
perpetuating its productive powers, while it has been the 
first to indicate the dawn of civilization. among men, is 
proba bly destined to be the last to mark, by its own ad- 
vancement, the final stages of human improvement. For 
of all the aris that contribute either to supply the physical 
wants or promote the intellectual development and moral 
refinement of the human family, none are more deeply 
and essentially founded in the principles of inductive 
philosophy. or are capable of extending their achieve- 
ments over a wider field of usefulness and true beneficence. 
It is scarcely possible, indeed, to assign any limits, either 
to the aggregate amount, or to the number or variety of 
useful productions, with which the fostering bosom of 
mother earth is ever ready to reward the researches and 
thelabors of her children. And yet, so strange a paradox 
is man, that philosophy has stood gazing at the wonders 
of the heavens, entangled in the mazes of vain conjecture, 
Enterprize has traversed and vexed the earth andthe seas, 
in the vain pursuit of golden visions—and even avarice, 
has wasted its efforts in wild and gambling speculations, 
contributing nothing to the common stock of national 
wealth and human comfort, while millions of our race 
have been literally perishing for the want of nourishment, 
and the whole suriace of the earth has presented one bound- 
less and inexhaustible mine of wealth and abundanee, 
which haughty science has scarcely deigned to explore, 
leaving sober industry to group its toilsome way amidst 
darkness and discouragement. 

As cultivators of the soil, and as members of a com- 
munity whose prosperity depends almost exclusively, and 
| may add, unalterably, upon its productions, it is high 
time that we should free ourselves from our share of this 
common reproach, and make one united and vigorous ef-. 
fort to redeem our agriculture from the shackles which 
with ignorance, prejudice, evil habits, and the blind and 
fatal thirst for the sudden accumulation of large fortunes, 
have but too firmly fixed npon it. 

To aid in the accomplishment of this great reform, an 
achievement, in all respects, worthy of the highest aspira- 
tions of patriotic ambition, | shall proeeed to point out 
some of the prominent and practical errors inost prevalent 
in our agricultural system—if system it may be called— 
and to lay down some of the fundamental principles and 
cardinal rules, which must form the basis of all substan- 
tial improvements in our agricultural economy. 

The greatest, most prevailing, and most pernicious of 
all the practices which distinguish and deform the agricul- 
ture of this and the other planting States, is the almost ex- 
elusive direction of the whole available labor, of the plan- 
tation, to the production of our greatest market staple, and 
the consequent neglect of all the other commodities which 
the soil is capable of producing .or sustaining, and which 
are essential to supply the wants of the establishment. 
No scheme of reform or improvement can produce any 
great and salutary resultx, which does not lay the axe te 
the reot of this radical vice in our husbandry, 

It should be, therefore, an inviolable rule in the econo- 
my of every planiation, to produce an abundant supply of 
evere species of grain, and of every species of live stock, 
required for its own eousumption. | am aware, that in 
peculiar Jocalities, when the price of cotton has been high, 
examples may be found of syecessful: planting where this 
rule has been disregarded. —_. 

But this serves only to prove, that even .a: bad. systeim 
prosecuted with grear energy and under favorable cireum- 





slances, may be crowned witha considerable share of 
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the success wiich would more certainly have rewarded a | 


good one. Such examples, if they constitute an excep- 
tion to the rule I have laid down, by no means impair its 
force or disprove its general expediency. The economy 
of a plantation should be founded, not upon the tempora- 
ry and mutable expedients, but upon general and §perma- 
nent rules, adapted to all the probable vicissitudes of trade 
and of the seasons, and all the probable fluctuations of 
prices and of the currency. We have surely seen enough 
of (ese fluctuations, and sufficiently witnessed, if not 
experienced, their disastrous influence, to warn us against 
the fatal policy of yielding up the lessons of experience 
to the temptations of high prices and prosperous seasons. 
It is, indeed, one of the greatest evils which these fluctua- 
tions habitually produce amongst us, that we are but too 
successfully tempted. by the temporary allurement of high 
prices, to abandon all the maxims of wisdom and all the 
rules of sound economy, which have been imposed upon 
us by painful experience, in periods of depression and ad- 
versity. Letus, then, each one for the sake of his own 
interest, and all for the common welfare of South Caro- 
lina, solemnly and deliberately resolve, that we will never 
again, under any temptation incur the just reproach which 
must attach to our character as planters, if we should be 
induced to rely npon distant communities for those essen 

tial supplies, which our own plantations are so capable 
of producing. And to the end, that this high resolve may 
be more firmly adopted and perseveringly maintained, | 


shall endeavor to shew that it is the dictate, not less of || r 
‘in the course of the year, will very nearly defray the ex- 


an enlightened self-interest, than of an enlarged public 
spirit. 

We are, then, to conclude and decide upon the com- 
parative cheapness and economy of producing ourselves 
on the one hand, and of parchasing from abroad on the o- 
ther, the hogs, horses, mules and other live stock requir- 
ed for the ase and consumption of our planters, during an 
average series of years. A stranger to our wretched 
habits of economy, would be startled at the mere pro- 
pounding of such an inquiry. He could not comprehend 
the economy of importing from Kentucky what our own 
soil and climate are so eminently adapted to produce. 
However plausible, it is most assuredly a false economy, 
founded upon false reasoning. A man who will assume 
that our hogs and horses must be raised exclusively upon 
corn, and will gravely sit down to calculate the cost of so 
many bushels at seventy-five or even fifty cents a bushel, 
will certainly come to an erroneous conclusion. But 
those of us who systematically pursue the business of 
raising live stock, can, testify that the quantity of corn 
necessary to raise hogs, horses or mules, is extremely in- 
considerable. Oats, whether harvesting for the work 
horses and mules, is aii invaluable crop for a cotton plan- 
ter. That which is used as pasturage, while it will cost 
only the labor of preparing the ground and seeding it, 
will keep all the stock in fine order, from the middle of 
summer until the opening of the pea fields, and these, 
which cost scarcely any labor, will keep them in like or- 
der, with very little aid from the corn crib, until Decem- 
ber. From this time regular feeding will be required for 
about four months, and after that, very little will suffice 
till the oat pastures are again ready. In this view of the 
subject, I have omitted many useful auxiliaries, such as 
potatoes, pindars, peaches and apples, the two latter of 
which are often permitted to rot on the ground, though 
excellent food for hogs, and perhaps the least expensive 
of all_—Nor have | embraced in it the artificial grasses, 
though I am) quite sanguine from an experiment [| now 
have in progress, that in most of the strong soils of the 
upper country, bine grass and herds grass will succeed 
very nearly as well as they do in Kentucky. Upon the 
whole, then, it is my deliberate opinion, founded upon 
my ownexperience and observation as a planter, that in 
South Carolina, and particularly the upper country dis- 
triets, it would be true economy for the planters to raise 
their own stock, even if they could always buy Kentucky 
pork at three dollars a hundred, and Kentucky mules at 
fifty dollars ahead: But let it be remembered that to ac- 
complish this, they must devote themselves to it as an es- 
sential branch of their business. A regular system must 
pin rg and @ competent person be charged with its 

5 and overseers must be mace to know, that it 
is'as much their dotv to superintend it, as the cultivation 
of the cotton crap; for hogs’ and horses can no more 
thrive without proper attention, than corn and cotton ean 
grow without attention. 
when are fat or in a 
tet half so much food to 


And it is worthy of remark, that 


growing order, it requires 
em in that condition, as 





it would require to sustain poor hogs and prevent them 
from growing poorer. It is, therefore, a most obvious 
rule of economy, never to permit stock hogs to sink be- 
low what we denominate a growing condition. The corn 
that will be required to kéep them in that condition dur- 
ing four or five months in the year, will be less than that 
which would be required in extra feeding to prepare poor 
hogs for the slanghier pen; and at the same age, their 
weight will be filly per cent. greater, and their flesh will 
be much more firm, than those of hogs brought up in 
poverty and suddenly fattened. [ am now speaking the 
actual result of my own experience, and | have been as- 


| tonished to perceive how little corn is required to prevent 


fat hogs from getting poorer. 

As an important part of the branch of economy we/are 
now considering, every planter should keepas large a 
stock of neat cattle, and of sheep, as his pasturage and 
the offal of the plantation will support. To this extent, 
there is no description of stock so valuable in proportion 
to the expense of maintaining them. ‘Their flesh is much 
cheaper than that of hogs, and besides supplying the table 
of the planter with an abundance of good beef, butter and 
mutton, the former will advantageously supply one half 
of the plantation ration of meat during the auiumnal 
months; and the latter, all the wool required for clothing 
the negroes in winter. In addition to all this, it is the 
opinion of the most experienced planters, in which I fully 
concur, that where cattleare penned every night on grounds 
properly covered with litter, the manure they will make 


pense of maintaining them. 

I have thus attempted to shew that it is the true inter- 
est of every planter to raise all the live stock required for 
his own use, and for the use and consumption of his own 
plantation, though no one else should pursue the same 
policy. 

I now propose to consider the subject in a still more 
interesting point of view. I propose to enquire what 
would be the effect of this system upon the general pros- 
perity of the cotton planting States, assuming that it should 
be universally adopted. Jt is not extravagant to estimate 
the annual expense which a planter would incur in pur- 
chasing his supplies of stock, at one tenth of the nett pro- 
ceeds of his cotton crop, as exhibited on the books of his 
factor. Assuming, then, that the labor diverted from the 
production of cotton, in order to raise these supplies, 
would diminish the cotton crop in the same proportion, 
it would follow that each individual planter would derive 
as large a nett income from his diminished cotton crop, 
as he would have derived from one a tenth larger, if he 
purchased his stock, even supposing that the diminished 
cotton crop brought no higher price than could have been 
obtained for the larger one. But here we realize the 
grand result of the. proposed reform in our agricultural 
economy. 

It is a well established principle of political economy, 
confirmed by the uniform experience of the cotton plant- 
ing States, that when the supply of a commodity exceeds 
the effective demand, the price is diminished, not only in 
proportion. Jf, then, we assume that the proposed reform 
would reduce the annual cotton crop from two millions 
of bales, to one million eight hundred thousand, and that 
the effective demand of the world would not exceed the 
latter number, it would clearly follow from the above stat- 
ed principle, that the smaller crop of one million eight 
hundred thousand bales, would yield a greater aggregate 
income than the larger crop of two millions of bales. In 
the habitual state of our cotton trade, with a constant ten- 
dency in the production to exceed the demand, such 
would always be the result of diminished production, 
where no extraordinary cases existed to check consump- 
tion. Itresults from this reasoning, that the planting 
States would realize from the universal adoption of the 
proposed reform, a clear aggregate saving of the sum now 
annually expended in purchasing live stock; and that 
each individual planter, besides greatly increasing the 
comforts of his establishment, ‘vould add ten per cent. to 
his ¢lear annual income. Entirely satisfied, as I am, of 
the soundness of this reasoning, and the justness of the 
conclusion to which it leads, I am aware that it is ex- 
posed to an apparent objection. It may be very natural- 
ly asked, how it happens that the planters, a class of men 
sufficiently intelligent to understand their own interests, 
should, generally, pursue a course so little calculated to 
promote it. <A sufficient answer will be found to this 
question, in the force of established habits, the mistaken 
ambition which makes the point of honorable distinction 








consist in the number of cotton bales, and above all, the 
unfortunate habit so generally prevalent among planters, 
of neglecting their own business, and confiding it to the 
exclusive management of overseers. [t is a duty which 
every planter owes, not only to hiinself, but to his coun. 
try asa matter of example, to give his personal superine 
tendance to his business, and make himself master of ali 
its details. He can scarcely deserve to own an estate, 
who from false pride or indolent self-indulgence, remaing 
in voluntary ignorance of the various operations y 
which its productiveness depends, and relies exclusively 
upon agents who are practically irresponsible, and ig 
general grossly ineompetent. Certain is it, that no genes 
ral reform or improvement in our agricultural economy, 
will ever be made by overseers.—Agents who are em- 
ployed from year to year, who have no interest in any 
permanent improvement, and who are generally actuated 
by the motives of a tenautat will, which prompt them to 
aim at a large cotton crop the present year, without any 
regard to the future, or to the subsidiary branches of a 
sound system of economy. Every planter who has ap 
tempted such reforms or improvements as | have sugges- 
ted, can testify how utterly impossible it is to make over. 
seers, generally, realize their importance or bestow upon 
them sufficient attention to insure their successful execu- 
tion. Let it, then, be regarded as the point of honor with 
every planter, to attend personally to his own plantation, 
and make himself master of every branch of its operations 
and economy. This is an indispensable preliminary step 
to all useful improvements in our agriculture, and is equals 
ly demanded by every consideration of private interest 
and public duty. 

Another mischievous error in our planting economy, 
procecding partly from the mistaken ambition of makmg 
a large count of cotton bales, and partly from the uneal- 
culating habits acquired during high prices, is exhibited 
in the general carelessness with which cotton is picked 
out of the fields and prepared for market. Jt has been 
fully demonstrated by experience, that those planters who 
have their cotton properly handled, and sent to market 
free from the contamination of trash and stain, can habi- 
tually obtain in our own markets, one cent a pound more - 
than can be obtained for cotton prepared in the ustal 
way; and | can personally testify, as the result of my 
own experience, that the difference made in foreign mar- 
kets is much greater. Now, I invite your serious atten- 
tion to a few plain and obvious reflections on this sub- 
ject—A diminution in price of one cent a pound, at the 
present market rates.of cotton is equal to ten per cent. 
discount on the gross amount of the annual income of the 
planter, and a still larger per centage upon the amount of 
his nett income. It follows, that by the careless operas 
tions of four months in gathering the crop, one-tenth of 
its valne is destroyed, and one-tenth part of the labor of 
the whole year is absoluetly nullified. The labor of one 
hundred hands is reduced in value to that of ninety, and 
five hundred bales of cotton are reduced to four hundred 
and fifty. Now I confidently put it to every practical 
planter, as a plain question of economy, what possible 
advantage there can be in carelessly picking out a cotton 
crop, that will compensate the planter for this sacrifice of 
fifty bales of cotton, the product of the whole annual la- 
bor of ten hands? Let it-be admitted, and it is an ex- 
treme supposition, that hands will pick out one tenth more 
in the one mode than they will do in the other. Even 
on this hypothesis, one-tenth of the labor of the whole 
year would be sacrificed for the sake of one-tenth of the 
labor for four months, and to this sacrifice we must add 
that of the additional expense of the’ horse power re- 
quired to make the additional fifty bales of couton. Does 
not the conclusion, then, irresistibly follow from these 
premises, that every cotton planter should lay it down as 
a candid rule, in pitching his crop, to plant no more than 
he can pick out with proper care, giving due attention to 
the other interests of his plantation. This rule, like that 
relating to live stock, comes recommended by the two- 
fold consideration, that it not only promotes the individu- 
al interest of each planter, but still more extensively, the 
general interest of the entire class. If it will canse a di- 
minished quantity of cotton to be produced, it will in- 
crease the price of that diminished quantity still further 
by the very circumstance of its diminished quantity. 

It is not to be doubted, therefore. that the general adop- 
tion of the two plain and practical rules, so perfectly in 
the power of every planter, of raising his own supplies in- 
stead of buying them, and picking out and preparing his 





cotton with proper care and attention, would do more to 
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omote the prosperity of the cotton planting: States, than 
all the Morus Mu/ticaulis speculations and political paper 
nostrums that ever deluded « people with visionary hopes, 
while they afflicted them with real diseases. 

And here, gentlemen, it may not be unprofitable to in- 
dulge ina few cautionary reflections on that wild and ex- 
travagant spirit of speculative adventure, with which al- 
most all classes of our countrymen have been smitten and 
infatuated for several years past, and which has exerted a 
most pernicious influence, even upon our agricultaral e- 
conomy., It has unfortunately inspired our planters, in 
too many instances, with a sort of contempt for the dull 

ursuits of sober industry, and taught them to look upon 
every sort of ephemeral humbug as an El Dorado of sud- 
den and unbounded wealth. Now, if any one anticipates, 
from the deliberations of this society, the discovery of 
some new process by which wealth is to be accomplished 
without labor, the sooner he dispels such a delusion the 
better. There is no royal highway to wealth,any more 
than tolearning. As labor is the only true and ultimate 
measure of value, wealth is neither more nor Tess than the 
accumulated results of labor ; and wherever one man be- 
comes rich without labor, it follows as a necessary con- 
uence, that by some speculative juggle, he has managed 
to transfer the labors of other people. Though individu- 
ais, therefore, may become rich by unproductive process- 
es, it is impossble, in the very nature of things, that com- 
munities ever can. Let us, then, realizing these great 
principles of industry and sound economy, and discard- 
ing all visionary schemes, steadily pursue the beaten track 
of honest industry, consoled by the patriotic reflection, 
that every dollar we thus add to our own fortunes, is so 
much added to the State, and the losses of others consti- 
tute no one of the elements of our prosperity. 

As intimately connected with this view of the subject, ] 
may venture to offer a few suggestions, calculated to show 
that in a planting community, habitual indebtedness is 
the almost certain cause of pecuniary embarrassment, and 
is palpably opposed to every maxim of genuine economy. 
Of all classes of the community, the planters can best 
plead the excuse of necessity for going in debt, and fatal 
experience has but too clearly demonstrated the disastrous 
results of sucha policy. As this is the besetting frailty 
of the times, which so many lessons of experience have 
entirely failed to cure, | consider it worthy of the grave 
and solemn consideration of this association. For if there 
be any question in the whole circle of our general econ- 
omy, in relation to which a sound public opinion should 
be brought to bear upon individual imprudence, this, in 
wy opinion, is that very question. 

(To be Continued.) 





Motuers anp Davenrers.—lIt was a judicious reso- 
lution of a father, as well as a most pleasing compliment 
to his wife, when, on being asked by a friend what he in- 
tended to do with his girls, he replied, “I intend -to ap- 
prentice them to their mother, that they may learn the art 
of improving time, and be fitted to become like her—wives, 
mothers, heads of families, and useful members of socie- 
ty.” Equally just, but bitterly painful, were the remarks 
of the unhappy husband of a vain, thoughtless, dressy 
slattern. “It is hard to say it, but if my girls are to have 
a chance of growing up good for any thing, they must be 
sent out of the way of their mother’s example.” The lat- 
ler was no doubt a too true remark, and one which ex- 
perience had fully demonstrated. 


ELEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

_ The steamer Columbia, belonging to the Cunard’s line, ar- 
rived at Bosion oa Thursday last, bringing dates from London 
tv the 4th inst. and Liverpool! to she 5th inclusive. 

A lever from New York says—The foreign news, noi re- 
markable fur any thing in particular, but interesting all, in its 
details, made no sensation. What most interests us-is the 
rise in cotton, and the facet that the 0. 8. Bank has its loan of 
ever a million beyond all peradventure. The cotton marke! 
here, of course, has the benetit of this rise, though the price, 
all expenses of transport paid, was higher here than in Liver- 
pool before the news came. 
effect of renewed confidence, the rive to-day being two per 
rent. ‘The future agent of the bank in London isto be Mor- 
rison & Son, 

Tre Tosseco Marget.—Landon, Jan. 1.—Virginia or- 
dinary to middling 4d to 51; part dark and sweet 6 to 7; fine 
black 8; good light leafy 64 to 72; spinners 7 to 73; strips 
ordinary 5 to 6; middling 1 good 64 107; fine long leafy 8 
to 84; spinners 83 to 9 

/Marvland light: brown, leafy 64 to 74; low mixed yellow 
43 w 53. Negrohead. middling to geod 8109; fine 104a12a. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, Jan, 4.—About 4000 bags have 





U.S. Bank stock also feels, the. 


been sold to-day, inchiding 200 or 300 American on spec. 

The sales consist.of 300 Pernam at 84 a 84d; 1:20 Egyptian 

at9 1-3 a 10d; 350 Surat at 4 1-3 a 5d; 150 Sea Islands, 16 

a 22d. Prices are steadily maintained. Sales on Saturday 

3500 bales. . 

Jan. 2—The sales of cotton to-day have only been mode- 
rate; the total business not exceeding 3000 bags, all to the 
trade, and consisting principally of American deseriptions, 
with a steady market and.no change in prices. 

Comparative view of the Imports and Exports of Cotton mto 
and from the whole kingdom, from the Ist of January, to 
the 26th December, and of the Imports and Exports fur the 
same period last year. 

Intw the Kingdom this year. 





American hags 1,233,072 

South American 103,018 

West Indies, Demerara, &c. 4,403 

Fast Indies 216,896 

Egypt 38,021 

Total of all descriptions 1,595,410 

Same period last year. 

American bags 811,823 

South American 124,372 

West Indies, Demerara, &c. 6.744 

East Indies 127,096 

Egypt, &c. 33,479 
1,103.514 


Increase of Imports as compared with the same —— 
period last year bags 491,891 
Exports in 1840. 


61,662 
3,835 





American 
Brazil 


East Indies 49,912 
Total in 1840 125,410 
Same period in 1839 121,659 


Liverpool Corn Market, Jon. 4.—The change of wind has 
brought up several cargoes of Grain the last two or three days, 
including about 9000 qrs of Wheat from the English coast— 
nearly all free Foreign from London. Wheat has fully 
maintained the prices quoted on this day se’nnight. Amer- 
iean Flour, free, has sustained late rates, but has heen rather 
slow of sale; best market of U S at 36s; Canadian 35a 56s 
per bbl. A little US has been sold, in bond, for export, at 
26s per bbl. Indian Corn is quoted 34 a 35s per 480 Ibs. 








BALTIMORE MARKET. 

Caitle.—The offerings of Beef Cattle during the week at 
the drove yards have amounted to about 400 head, nearly 300 
of which were sold to packers and butchers in the city at 
prices ranging from $5,5U for inferior to $8,50 for superior 
quality.. The principal sales were however of good Catile at 
$6,50 to $7 per 100 lbs. About 100 head were driven North 
by the owners. Live Hogs are now scarce and have ad- 
vanced in price. We now quote at $6 to 96,12 per 100 bls. 

Cotton.—We note sales of about 300 bales, comprising 
South Carolina at 114 cents; Mobile and New Orleans at 114 
a 12 cents, and ordinary North Carolina at 10 cents. 

Cloverseed.— We continue to quote the range of the store 
| price of fair to strictly prime seed at $4,50 a $5. 

Molasses.— At auction on Tuesday, 100 barrels New Or- 
leans Molasses were sold at 30 a 304 cts.—The cargo of the 
Shamrock, from Havana, consisting of 306 hhds. and 26 
tierces, was offered but notsuld. We note sales of New Or- 
leans by private contract, at 28 a 30 cents. 

Plaster—Sales this week at $3 per ton. 

Sugars.—At anction on Tuesday, 262 hhds. New Orleans 


New Orleans by private cuntract are making at $6,50 a $8. 

Tobacco.—There is no stock on band of the kind suitable 
for shipping at present.and there is consequently no business 
doing in the article. We continue former quotations, viz in- 
ferior and common $4a$5,50; middling to guod $5.50a$7 50: 
good $8a$8.50; and fine $9 a $13. Ohio Tobacco is also but 
[litle inquired for, but holders think that desirable lots if here 
would bring an advance on former quotations, which we con- 
tinue, viz. inferior and common at $4964.50; middling $5; 
Good $5.50 a $6.60; fine red and wrappery $8212; prime yel- 
low at $7,.50a10; and extra wrappery $15a17. The inspee- 
-— of the week comprise 5 hhds. Maryland, and 8 bhds, 

hia. 

Wool,.—There is now very litte Wool of any description io 
market, and the article is much wanted, The enquiry is ac- 
live aud advanced prices could be obtained for the article if 
now here. 

Flour.—We note-sales of two lots of Howard street Hour 
of goud common brands this morning, comprising 600 barrels, 
at $4,564 which is Gte per bbl. less than at the close of the 
last week. Some holders are still firm however at $4,624. 
We quote the receipt price at $4.50. 

We quote City Mills Flour at $4,624. 

Grain.—Wheats, none. Sales of Md. white Corn at 46¢; 
we quote yellow at Wa5ic. Cloverseed, §4,50a5 for fair tw 
strictly prime. 

Provisions.—A sale of 80 bbls. new Mess Pork was made 
to-day at $15 cash. In other barrel meats there has been 





were offered, and 212 hlids. sold at $7,25 a §7.65. Sales of 


\noth:ng done except in the rets.t way. We continue to quote 
Mess Beef at $12.50; No. } a: $10,50, and Prine ar $3.50. 
We are advised of sails of atuut 75,000 pounds Baltimore 
cured Sides Bacon in handsome order at Ste cash. In vther 
descriptions we have -heasd uf no transactions. Haws are 
held nominally at 10 to 104c, and Shoulders at 8c. Som@ 
sales of new No. 1 Western Lard in kegs were made at the 
close of last week at 8c, and other large parcels of the sam@ 
kind have been taken to-day at 8c,4 mos, Sales of smaller 
lots are making at 84c. In Butter there is nothing of moment 
dving, and prices remain as last quoted, viz. Glades No. | at 
18 to 2lc —No. 2 at 1410 18c, and No. 3 a1 8 to 12c, accord- 
ing to quality, : 

At Savannah, last week, the sales of Cotton were 2369 
bales upland at74al0c; and 37 Sea Island at 25233, and 30 
stained at 9a17. The quantity of Uptand for sales eominued 
exceedingly limited for this period of the season, and conse- 
quently, with a very moderaie demand, previous prices are 
maintained ; no perceptable change has been produced by the 
late European intelligence. Sales of 600 tierces rice at $24a 
3. Howard street flour at $54a6, 

At Fredericksburg, Friday, Flour was $4,35a4,60; wheat 
90a97 ec; corn 40a43c. gs yt 

At Winchester, (Va.) Friday, Flour. was $4; wheat in fair 
demand at 70a8Uc ; corn 45¢ dull; oats 50. 

At the Brigtitun (Boston) Cattle Market, on Monday, there 
were 210 heeves; 1100 sheep, and 100 stores. About half 
of the beeves were purchased on Saturday, some of which 
were sold on Monday at an advance, and sales were quite 
unequal—a few extra $6.50; first quality sold $6a6,25; se- 
cond quality $5,50a6; third quality $4,50a5,25. 

At Philadelphia, Jan. 22d, sales of New Orleans Cotton 
were made at IJ4c per lb.; some holders of Upland asked }1c 
per Ib; 40 bales repacked sold at auetion at 6c per lb. The 
article was improving. The receipts of Flourand Meal con- 
tinued light, with a moderate export demand ; sales of Penna. 
Flour at $4,75, choice brands at $4,874 per bbl. Corn and 
Rye Meal steady. The market bare of Penna. Corn Meal in 
bbls ; last sales made at §$2,50 per bbl. Brandy wine do $2,75. 
A small cargo yellow Corn sold afloat at $50c. The receipts 
will probably continue trifling until there is no apprehension 
of the river and creeks again freezing up. | Nothing done ia 
wheat, which was held rather high for the. preseat price of 
Flour. The supplies of Lead were increased by recent ar- 
rivals from N. Orleans; holders generally firm at 5e; a sale: 
early in the week of 1600 pigs, at a‘price not made public, 
but being for cash, it was supposed at about 44a4%c. Part of 
two cargoes N. Orleans Molasses sold at 284¢ per gallon in 
hhds and bbls. An importof prime Trinidad, (Cuba) for 
retailing, at 28c per gal. Sales 300 bbls. North County Tur- 
pentine, old, at $2,40 per bbl; 100 bbls. Tar at $2. Sales of 
Plaster afloat at $2,50 per ton The demand for Provisions 
small, and prices declining; Mess Pork $14a144 per bbl; 
prices tending downwards, and sales only by retail. Card, 
new, 9alOc per Ib. Rice setling at $3.75 per ewt. Clover- 
seed declined to $4,75 for prime; Flaxseed $1.30 per bushel, 
Sugar transactions were principally in New Orleans, of whicts 
the sales embraced most of the recent arrivals, say 800 hhds. 
which were taken by the trade at prices ranging from 63, 7, 
74 and 74c; one invoice very prime retailing brought 8c, all 
on time; 20 hhds. Cuba Museovado at a price not public ; 
sales ‘I'rinidad white box at 10c, brown do at 8c. Nothing 
doing in Kentucky Tobacco, and very litte in first hands, 
One or two imports of Cuba not sold; one lot St. Jago was 
held at 22c. Moderate sales ot Wool continoed to be made 
by the dealers to manu'»cturers. at previous prices for foreign 
and domestic. Beef Cattle—480 in market—6! from Va.; 
sales from 64 to Sc—a decline of ic. Cows and Calves— 
130 in market, sales from $22 to $29; extra sold fur $40. 
Springers sold fram $18 to 22. 

At New Orleans, on the 13th, the quotations of Cotton 
were: — Liverpool Classifications.— Ordinary 74a83; middling 
8%; middling fair 94; fully middling fair 94; fair 10a104; 
fully fair }Usal0% ; good fair 1fall4; good and fine 12a12a; 
fancy crops 13a15; average lists 84994. ‘The Bulietin ofthe 
13th says:—‘The sales on Friday last (the 8th) were 2,000 
hales; Saturday 3,000; Monday 1,200; and Tuesday, (12th) 
3,000 ; together, 9,200 bales—at an advance of 1-Saée per 
Ib. with a light stock on show from the unfavorable weather 
we have had, our factors not being able to get their late re- 
ceipts sampled. The demand continues principally for the 
Liverpoul aod Boston markets—the buyers for the former 
taking lows of good ordinary to middling, at 84a8%; the latter 
fully middling fair to fully fair, 94al0%e.—The lowest price 


.| for merchantable Cotton, 7ic, and for extra fine known crops 


15e demanded ; fair Mississippi we quote at 10al0ic. We 
find the Alabama rivers are up, and large quantities of cotton 
arriving in Mobile, which will draw off a portion of our boyers. 

At New York, on the 23d, sales of 1000 bales of Couon 
were made at full prices. ‘The quotations were Upland and 
Florida, 10al2éc; Mobile and New Orleans 10al2éc. There 
were several sales of Genesee Flour at $4,94; Southern corn 
was offered at 560. 

A FULL BRED BLACK (SPOTTED) BERKSHIRE 
BOAR, 2 years old, a splendid animal, and in fine order, fur sale 
at $65 delivered here} or caged with feed for a voyage at $70. 

Also—A SUW 12 months old, same breed and color, price 50a55. 
ja 27 8 SANDS, Farmer oltice. 
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PUUDRETTE. 

The NEW YORK POUDRETTE COMPANY offers this valu- 
able article to Farmers; Gardeners, and Florists, who desire @ 
Cheap and convenien' fertilizer, thet contains ne foul seeds It is 
inodorous, and may be carried va beard of vessels or steanbuats, 10 
@arrels or bags, without olfeace . 

_ It has been used by many farmers on Long Island, for three suc- 
eecsive seasons; and duiing the past seasua also, used extensively 
in New Jersey and sime pattsul New Englaud—and in all cases 
where have reached us. with entire satisfaction 

A | pamphlet bas recently been published, containing letters 
and statements from those who have used Poudrette prepared by 
this Company—in which are many in'eresting facie in relation to 
the manoer of applying it, and also asto its relative value with 
other manures, 


This was inco ted by an act of the Legislature of 
the Guna Nes York, ia tase 1839, fur 20 years. Suanes in 
the Company are one hundred dollars each, which entitle the hulder 
to one hundred bushels of Poudrette annually, during the term ofthe 
charter, i asa dividend, or return for his investinent; which, 
when received, will be in tull of all claim on the Company. The 
dividends are payable fifty bushbls each spring and fall, anoually. 

Present price of Puudrette 35 cents a bush |—heuped measure— 
and at this price, the shareholder wiil receive back Ins investineat, 
with len per cout. interest, every fuur years. The price will mure 
probably be higher than lower. as the demand increa es. ; 

> A few shares may yet b» hd at their par value —which will 
be entitled to a Spring dividend —vn application to the subs riber, 
at the office of the Company, 120 Nassau street ; on th~ receipt of 
9100 by mail, a certiticate will be made out and furwarded accord- 
ing to direction, the same as ifthe applicant was present. = 

Sharehulders furnish their own bags, or barrels, but their divi- 
dénds are to be delivered on board of vessel in this city, free of 
cartage. Purchasers will be charged extra for barrels or bags, but 
not for cartage, except when two or three barrels only are ordered. 

Poudretie is estimated by some as | to 14 of yard, or stable ma 
nure; and by others as | to 16 ur 20.. Some u-e half a gill, others 
a gill, and others a gili and a halfte the hillof corn Suinc use 
25, others 35 aud others 40 bushels to the acre of wheat. 1 should 
recommend a gill and a half to the hill uf corn,—a part to be put in 
the hill at planting, and a partite be put on at broad cast, and 
worked in with the cul'ivator and hoe, at the second hveing ; and 
a'so 30 or 35 bushels to the acre of wheat—one half at sowing, to 
give it a vigorous st.rt, and the other half in the spring. This de- 
pends, however, upon the conditiun of the land—some requiring 
more and others not sv much. / 

*,°Any gentleman desirous to make an experiment to satisfy 
him-elf as to its value, can vu ‘tain one barrel, co ashing ——, 

ineloaing, free of 2¢, two dollirs, or three barrels for five dol- 
we or six barrels a“ dollars, carefully put up, marked and for- 
warded according tu direction. A pamplilet will be sent to any 


pereon who desires one. 
D. K. MINOR, 120 Nassau street, 
Up stairs. 

N. B.—It is to be distinctly understeod, that this Company is in 
Bo way connected with the “Urate and Poudrette Company,” or 
“Lodi Manufacturing Cowpany” of Anthony Dey & Peter Barthel- 
emy, on the New Jersey Meadows. 


The subscriber will receive a few barrels of Poudrette in May, 
which he will dispose of by she barrel at a s:wall advanee on cost and 
expenses to any one wishing to give it a trial 

" ashing SAMUEL SANDS, 
Jan, 27. Office of the American Farmer. 


‘TUSCARORAS. 

/For sale, a Boar of the above breed, 14 months old, represented 
apa very fine auumal, price $22, caged, deliverable in this city. 
* Also, 3 Sows of the same fainily, 4 months old, $12 each. 
FOR SALE, CHESTER AND BERKSHIRE BOARS. 

Tiree fine BOARS, half Chester and half 8erkshire, nine months 
eld — [ne Cnester breed nas long deen famous for its excellency, und 
across with the Werkshire is calculated to insure an excellent 
breed.—They will be sold at $20 each, deliverable caged if required. 
Apply to 8S. SANDS. d 16 


AN IMPORTED CHINA SOW, 
_ Iw pig by a Berkshire boar, fur sale at $100—or 950 after her 
jilter may have been taken from ver. Apply toS SANDS, j 27 


AN IMPORTED SPANISH JACK FOR SALE. 
jock was imported from the Island of Minorca, in the U. S. 
ship Constitation, ia 1838 ; he is between 144 and 15 hands high, 
isa dark brown, almost black; he is at present in Fairfax county, 
Va. but could be brought to this county in a few days, should a 
Those of the sane importation which have been 
$1570. Aay gentleman wanting an animal of this 
may not for years have an opportunity of securing one 
to that offered 








u 
: 


now dd. The owner will sell him at his fair 

e, but his object in parting with him is not such as to induce 

Hit to sacrifice him. ' Offers addressed (post paid) to the under- 
signed will meet prompt attention. SAMUEL SANDS, 


ae COCOONS. 
two Cocoons, two white and sulphar ; the 
Rr sas sae he 


SHIRE AND IMPROVED ULSTER PIGS. 












will receise orders for his spring liters of pure 
Pi ve pte hype of Mr. C. N. Bement, and Vr. 
Low Albany, N. Y. and importations from England. 
bred from the celebrated stock of 
“Also for crosses of Berkshire and Ulster, 
ind white Berkshire Address 
. =» “JOHN'P: £. STANLEY, Baltimore, Md. 


and 
On : delivery, a few pairs of Berkshires, black or 
white pee pao to 985, according}:o age. de 23. 





D PAOPus.TiION. 


tc The publisner of the “*Amenicay Farmer” is thank- 
ful fur the steady increase to his subscription lisi—and being 
aware that many gentlemen who take a lively interest in the 
cause of agriculture, whose influence in their respective neigh- 
borhoods, when they may choose to exert it, can always ac- 
complish much good, and who may be inclined to take an ac- 
tiwe part in behalf of our paper by the proposition now 
made, which no pecuniary consideration could produce, takes 
leave to make the following offer—And before duing so, he 
would relate an incident which has induced him to the mea- 
sure—A genileman in Mississippi, wishing to stir up his 
neighbors in that State, to the consideration of the importaace 
of a change in the management of their estates, wrote us of 
his intention to obtain a number of subscribers to our jour- 
nal—The manner of the offer, unexpected and unsoli- 
cited as it was on our part, induced us to make him the offer 
of a fine full bred young Berkshire crunrer, as a small to- 
ken of our gratitude for his kindness—He has since set him- 
self tc work, and the day afier receiving our letter, obtained 
a number of subscribers, whose names have been forwarded 
tous. Believing that many other gentlemen would be wil- 
ling to make a lutle sacrifice of their ease to do a good action 
for their neighbors, for us, and for the gratification of possess- 
ing an animal which would probably claim more attention 
obtained under such circumstances than if purchased with 
money, we propose to all such, that 


Avy one obtaining 20 subscribers for the American 
Farmer, and remitting the money therefor, ($50) for 
one year, (or become responsible for the same,) shall! re- 
ceive for his trouble a handsome full-bred Berkshire, 
8 to 10 weeks old, or a pair of 'Tuscaroras, (a cross of 
the Berkshire on the China,) caged and furnished with 
food, if necessary, to any part of the United States. 

Or, for the same number, and on the same terms, shall 
receive any agricultural implement, fruit or ornamen- 
tal trees, shrubs, seeds, or books, to be found ina 
catalogues which will be forwarded to suhscribers ata 
distance in a few days, to the value of $12 50. 

Also, any one obtaining 5 subscribers, and remitting $10 
therefor, shall receive volume | or 2 of the new series 
of the “*American Farmer,” neatly bound in boards if 
required, or forwarded in sheets, to any part of the U- 
nited States. 

For 10 subscribers and $20, vols. 1 & 2do. do. 


For 20 do. and $40, vols. 1 & 2 American Farmer, and 
3, 4& 5 Farmer and Gardener, all bound, if desired. 


Conscious as we are that the more extensive the circulation 
of agricultural works, the greater benefits must inevitably ac- 
crue to the country, we hope that the above !iberal offers will 
induce many others to follow the laudable example of our 
Mississippi friend, and thus be the means of doing good to 
their neighbors, their country, themselves, and their humble 
servant, SAMUEL SANDs, 

Publisher American Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 
tc} Editors in Maryland, and in the South and South 
West, with whom we exchange, will oblige us by giving the 
above an insertion, or by noticing the same. 


WANTED—A GARDENER, who is willing and able to 
assist in the duties of the farm, and genera'ly to make himself use- 
ful—if he has a wife acquainted with the dairy, the better—to go 
to a farm near Annapolis, 3 hours travel on the rail road. Apply 
at this office. ja 20 8S. SANDS. 








Any gentleman at the South or South West wanting a Super- 
intendant of bis estate, can obtain one by applying to the publisher 


of the Farmer—the person is without family, aout 40 years of age, |. 
and brought up with a gentleman whose system of farm manage- |- 


ment is equal to any in Maryland—he has been accustomed to the 
management of blacks, and is desirous of going Sout. 


LIME, LIME. 


The subscribers inform the public that they are now prepared to 
receive orders for any reasonable quantity of first quality Oyster 
Shell Lime, deliverable at their kilns on the farm of Capt. John C. 
Jones, Lower Cedar Point, or on any of the navigab'e waters of the 
Potomac, on very accommodating terms. Having been engaged 
fur the last teu years in the Lime burning business entirely for Ag- 
ricultural purposes in Pennslyvania, we would not think it necessa- 
ry to s1y one word in favor of it as a manure, within its limits, it 
being ~ell es'ablished; but being ow located where perhaps it may 
be called by sme an experiment, we refer to the Reports of Mr. Du- 
catel, Ge»logist for this state to the Legislature. 

DOWNING & WOOD, Cedar Point, Milton Hi!l P. O: 

jal3 6m* Charles Co. Md. 











LIME —LIME. 
The subscribers are prepared to furnish any quantity of Oyster 
Shell or Stone Lime of a very superior quality at short notice at 
their Kilns at Spring Garden, near the foot of Eutaw street Bal- 
timore, and upon as good terms as can be had at sny other establish- 
ment in the State. aos 
They invite the attention of farmers and those interested in the 
use of the article, and would be pleased to communicate any in- 
formation either verbally or by letter, The Kilns being situated 
immediately upon the water, vessels can be loaded very expedi- 
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AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTs. 

, whe J mera #9 Sige do Pe grand advertisements for Particg 

ars, offers the following valuable imp] pe 

panier a no tanils Aekow ® implements to the farmers and 

ACHINE for boring noles in the ground for posts, 

A MACHINE for morticing posts, sliarpening raile for fence 


Price 95 
for sawing wood in the forests, and planing boards "15 
A HORSE POWER on the plan of the sriginal Pa ate ” 
power; the castings of this machine weigh we:gh 850 Ibs. 130 
The above is of satlicient strength for 6 or 8 hors-s; onefor2 : 
. or 4 horses willcost about . 75 to 109 
The DITCHING MACHINE, which has cut more than 20 
A Tice eo, wigan, seranie. 
ACHINE for HUSKING, SHELLING, SEPARAT. 
ING, WINNUWING., and putting in the bac, corn or a 
kind of grain, at the rate of 600 bushels uf corn, per day, or 
2000 bushels afier the husk is taken off. ‘ 
A MACHINE for PLANTING COTTON, CORN, BEETS 
RUTA BAGA, CARROTS, TURNIPS, onions, and all 
kinds of garden seeds—a most valuable machine. 23 
Also, CORN & COB CRUSHERS, Morticing & Planing ma- 
chines, Tenndaing do.; Gear Drill Stocks, Ratchet Drills, 
Screw Setters, Turning Lathes and Circular Saw Arbors 
benches for tennoning the same, &c.; and Cutting and elesn- 
ing Chissels for morticing machines. GE. PAGE, 
Who has removed his establishment to West Baltimore street ex. 
tended, beyond Cove street, and near Fefil’s Drovers’ nn j2 
€FTne subscriber is authorised to receive orders for any of the 
above implements. SANDs. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTSs. 
Tue Subscriber acknowledges with gratitude the liberal 
ronage he has received from the public since the establishwent of 
his Repository in 1825. 
During this long period he has studied successfully his own ip 
terest by identilying then with the interest of his customers in bg. 
ing prompt and faithful in the execution of their orders. 
His present taci ities for manufacturing agricultural imp! 
are not surpassed by any other establishment in this country, he 
can therelore afford them on as reasonable terms as any other per- 
son for the same quality of work. His. present stuck of implements 
are extensive both in quality and variety to which he would inviy 
the attention of those who wish to purchase. 

A liberal discount will be made to all cash purchasers, and thos 
who purchase to sell again. 

The f.llowing names are some of his leading articles,viz: Hj 
PATENT CYLI iDRICAL STRAW CUTTERS, wood and iron 
frames but all with his patent double eccentric feeders, with or 
without extra Knives, prices varying from $33 to $110, subject t 
cash discount, he challenges the world to produce a better machine 
fur cu'ting long forage. Myer’s WHEAT FAN and ELLIvITs 
PATENT HURIZONTAL “© HEAT FANS, both a very superior 
article. Fox & Borland’s PATENT THRESHING MACiINES 
and Martineau’s PATt.NT HOKSE POWERS, also «uper-or arti- 
cles.—A great variety of PLOUGHS, wrought and cast Shares, 9 
all sizes and prices; Gid on Davis’s improved PLOUGHS, of De» 
vis’s own make of Patterns, which are sufficiently known to the 
public ‘not to require recommendation; 100 CORN CUL/IVA: 
TURS, also expanding CULTIVATORS, both iron and wood 
frames, and new plan; TOBACCO CULTIVATOKs. 

F. H. Smits’s PATENT LIME SPKEADERS, the utility of 
which has been made known to the public;.together with a gene 
ral assortment of FARMING IMPLEMENTS; Pi.OUGu CAST 
INGS of every description and superior quality kept constantly on 
hand at retail or by the ton; also, MACHINE and other CAST: 
INGS furnished at short notice and on reasona'-le terms, his iron 
Foundry being furnished with the best matenals and experienced 
workmen with ample machinery running by steam power for turp 
ing and fitting up machinery. 

ALSO—Constantly on hand D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN 
SEEDS ;—In store POTATOES and common SEED OATS, TIM- 
OTHY and HERDS SEEDS all of superior quality —All orders 
will be promptly attended to. JONATHAN 8S, EASTMAN, 

Farmers’ Repository, Pratt street, 
Near the Baltimore & Ohiv Rail Road Depot. 


DURHAM CALVES. 


Farmers, and others, wishing to procure the above valuable breed 
of cattle, at MopERATE prices. can be supplied at all seasons of the 
year, with calves of mixed blood, from dams that are Goop MILE- 
ers, by apylying any day, Sun ays excepted, at 

Chesnut Hill Farm, 
three miles from the city, on the York Turnpike Road, and near the 
first toll-gate PETER BLATCHLEY, Manager. 
April 29, 1840—1 y. 


JOHN T. DURDING, Agricultural Implement Manu 
facturer, Grant and Ellicott street. near Pratt st. in the rear 
of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle's, Baltimore, 

Anxious to render satisfaction to his friends aud the public, has 
prepared a stock of Implements in his line, manufactured by expe 
rienced workmen, with materials selected with care; among them, 
Rice’s Improved Wheat Fan, said tv be the best in use, and 

highly approved of at the recent Fair at Ellicott's Mills, $25 











Straw Cutters, from $5 to 20 
Corn Shelters, hand or horse power, 13 to 3 
Thrashing Machines with horse powers, warranted, and 

well attended in putting up, $150 


Corn and Cob Mills, new pattern. 
The Wiley Plough, Beach’s do. Chenoweth’s do, New York do, self 
sh: rpening do, hull-side do of 2 sizes, left hand Ploughs of various 
sizes, Harrows, hinge or plain; Cultivators, expanding or plain, 4 
sixes; Wheat Cradles, Grass Scythes hung, &c. 

2¥-Castings for machinery or ploughs, wholesale or retail; 
Hames’ Singletrees, and a general assortment of Tools for farm or 





~— N.B. Wood received in payment at market price. 
ap 22. 3m J. COOPER & Co. 


garden purposes, all of which will be sold on the most pleasing 
terms to suit purchasers. . oc 14 





pee @28F ef we 


